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the truth part of the time and to lie part of the time. Blood pres-
sure changes enabled Marston to distinguish truth from falsehood
in 96% of the cases. The jury relying on observation alone
judged no better than if they had judged by chance (50%).
Blood pressure increased slightly even when subjects told the
truth; it went up three times as much when they lied. The rise
Marston attributed to emotional excitement.
The Psycho galvanic Response
Several nineteenth century physiologists noted electric phe-
nomena of the skin. J. Tarchanoff discovered a weak current
passing between electrodes placed at two points on the skin. He
measured it by a delicate galvanometer. The amount of current,
he found, varies with mental activity, due to changing action of
the sweat glands.
This change in the skin's electrical conductivity is called the
psychogalvanic reflex (PGR)? galvanic skin response, or electro-
dermal response.
CARL G. JUNG and an associate used the skin response to re-
veal personality "complexes." They read off, one at a time, a list
of words asking the subject to respond to each by giving the first
word that came to mind. A galvanometer was applied to the sub-
ject's hand during the word association test. When a word
aroused emotion, the instrument registered a higher current. An-
alyzing the responses, Jung detected emotional tensions like love
affairs, guilt or inferiority feelings, or thoughts of suicide.
To test whether skin responses really measure emotion, FRED-
ERIC L. WELLS and an associate gave subjects emotion-arousing
stimulus words and noted the amount of current recorded by the
galvanometer. The subjects then rated the emotional value of
each word. In general the skin response corresponded closely to
the estimated emotional intensity. Recently Carney Landis and
William A. Hunt proved that the galvanic response is greatest in
states of "tension," startle, surprise, fear, and confusion.